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ish Acute Seizure: The question tossed back and forth among members of Congress in the House and 
Senate cloakrooms in the past twenty-four hours is not whether Truman is in hot water over his seizure 
is of steel, but just how hot is the water. Certainly, noticeably hot enough to bring the first sizzling shot 
al — Rep. Hale’s resolution to investigate whether the President should be impeached (the first such in 
many years). But, at this moment of writing, the mercury has not yet visibly climbed he 4 enough 
to say with assurance that Hale’s move will get anywhere. 
- But what is new in the situation is that there looms a distinctly hostile attitude towards the 
seizure — from an unexpected quarter. Naturally, people of great wealth and presidents of large 
Or corporations are very much aroused. And small businessmen perceive the implications with great 
‘an dismay. But now, there is another class — usually ranged against the steelmasters in pubic opinion 
& line-ups — which is reflecting no little anxiety: namely, the farmers. For the latter have good 


reason to recall another matter of seizure in recent history. 


Back in 1946, when OPA had caused a meat famine, Truman was forced by popular revolt 
1a against price controls to retreat from a previous position upholding controls. As we remarked at 
the time (October 16, 1946), “In order that the people might eat meat, President Truman had to eat 


ire. ; 99 
his words.” Truman backed down and released controls, but not before he sought to get some eaten! 
go credit from the mess by a nation-wide broadcast. 
r0- The speech was frank on one point at least: the thinking behind the Executive’s attitude toward 
controls. “Some have even suggested”, said the President, “that the Government go out on the farms 
and the ranges and seize the cattle for slaughter. This would indeed be a drastic remedy. But we 
uc- 


gave it long and serious consideration. We decided against the use of this extreme wartime emer- 
an gency power of Government. Jt would be wholly impracticable because the cattle are spread through- 
out all parts of the country.” [Our emphasis. ] 


ion 
d Hence, a tremor ran through the nation’s millions of farmers when the Executive laid hands on 
a the steel industry. Some farmers may be fatalistic and say: “After all, the kulaks will be the last 
to be liquidated.” But most of the tillers of the soil, we believe, have a determination not to be 
- liquidated. And this feeling will reinforce efforts in Congress to lay this spectre by legislation. 
and 


Politicals: Dopesters in the Capital do not take too seriously the Harriman candidacy. “Averell”, 
eed somewhat like Kefauver, has been the butt of jokes for years in the Capital — especially in the 
Capitol. People do not think he’s too bright, and his personality has usually excited them less to 
awe than to irony. Indeed, they doubt that any publicity “build-up” will “put him’ over” with the 





ited people. (In that, they may well prove wrong.) Anyway they believe Harriman will serve as a 
ich “stalking horse” for Stevenson, who would be drafted. A few observers go farther and say that, ‘in 
ll turn, Stevenson might serve in the same capacity for Truman. 
a 
Among Republicans, there is much private talk about a deadlock at the GOP convention. 
any Taft and Ike would knock each other out, so goes the chatter, but who would step in? No little 


The notice is being given in the past few days to the interview given by Governor Fine of Pennsylvania 
to the New York Times, on April 21. Fine told the Times reporter: “In making up his mind what 
to do, the Governor said he would consult General of the Army Douglas. MacArthur, whom he described 
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as a ‘great American’. He wanted to know, he said, whether General MacArthur would be available 
under any circumstances.” (No serious observer in Washington has ever given any importance to 
Senator Duff as a power in the Pennsylvania situation; all are agreed that Fine would be the decisive 
factor in delivering the bulk of Pennsylvania’s large convention delegation.) 


A friend in northern New Jersey writes us: “A careful check of the Taft vote in the 
recent primary discloses that he secured only about 26 per cent to 29 per cent of the vote in the 
high class New Jersey suburbs like Short Hills, Madison, Summit, South Orange and Glen Ridge. 
In the industrialized cities of Clifton, Passaic, Lodi, South Amboy, Jersey City, etc., he did very well.” 


That reminds us of another report from a friend in Fairfield County, Connecticut. He says 
that in the towns there the butcher, baker and candlestick maker are for Taft; the wealthy commuters 
who go to and from New York are for Ike. 


Russell: The principal Southern candidate for the Democratic Presidential nomination has by now 
been cast in the role of a political sphinx, hoarding the secret answer to the campaign’s $64 question: 
will the South really revolt? His sayings and doings (including what he conspicuously does not do) 
are being closely studied for clues. 


On the one hand, Russell did not attend the New York Democratic dinner, although all other 
candidates were there. There have been rumors that he was not invited. These are not true. We learn 
on good authority that he was invited, but declined. He gave no explanation. In any case, his absence 
was notable. 


On the other hand, Russell, while condemning the seizure of steel mills, opposed 10 other Demo- 
cratic Senators, all from the South, who supported the Ferguson amendment of April 21. The 
Michigan Senator moved to forbid the President the use of funds, in a pending appropriations bill, 
to operate the steel mills seized. Russell opposed the amendment because, he said, it was ineffective. 
He was undoubtedly right. But his vote was racked up along side of the Fair Deal Senators who 
defended the Administration seizure, and against the conservatives from his own region. Russell did 
not vote on the more drastic resolution the next day. 


One piece of news suggests that Russell may try to push his candidacy in the North. We hear 
that he has made contact with South Dakota delegates to the Democratic convention. Russell has 
some popularity in that farm state. The Democratic delegation is “‘uninstructed”. However, the 
Democrats who run the show in that state are of the left-wing variety, with political kinship to the 
radical Senator Humphrey of Minnesota. A primary is coming up, and there is talk that Kefauver 
may enter his name. If so, Russell may have a chance to measure his Northern strength with that 
of the Tennesseean. 


Colegrove: If Ike should reverse his decision to remain silent, and should talk frankly — what 
would be the effect on his candidacy? One straw in the wind is suggestive — it comes from a state- 
ment (Chicago Daily Tribune, April 21) by Dr. Kenneth Colegrove, distinguished Professor of 
Political Science at Northwestern University, a man with a wide reputation in the academic world. 


Dr. Colegrove, after study of a public opinion survey, said that Eisenhower’s real strength as a 
candidate will be far less than now indicated, if he takes specific stands on major issues. Thus, 
Colegrove shows, if Eisenhower came out for the Taft-Hartley law, only 59.1 per cent of his present 
supporters would continue to support him. If he came out against the law, only 54.7 of his present 
supporters would still be for him. If Ike came out for a reduction in social security benefits, only 
38.8 per cent would stand by him; if he came out for an increase in these benefits, only 80 per 
cent would stay with him. 
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The Northwestern professor went on to list the results on various other big issues, with much the 
same pattern. Colegrove summed up by saying that Ike would “make a weak candidate and couldn't 
win. He is strongest when people know little or nothing of his views. Each time he takes a position 
for or against any one of the issues, he loses a considerable part of his support. It has long been an 
American political tradition that voters must be informed of the political and economic views of 
candidates for public office.” 


Keyserling: A new McCarthy sensation. The Senator from Wisconsin has finally brought out on 
the foor of the Senate a matter about which there has been much private talk around the Capital 
for some time. He may have precipitated another sharp phase in the long campaign he has been 
waging because of the important rank of the principal person charged. On April 21, he told the 
Senate that there was evidence presented to the McCarran Internal Security Committee in secret session 
which involved Leon Keyserling, head of the President’s Council of Economic advisers. 


According to this evidence, he said Keyserling had once been approached to join the Communist 
Party. “‘At that time”, said McCarthy, “he [Keyserling] said he agreed with all the principles of 
the party except that he would not agree on the necessity for a so-called ‘black belt’ or Negro republic 
in the South. He would not agree with the Communist Party on that point. I am referring now to 
the sworn testimony before the Board. He also disagreed with the Communist Party’s theory that the 
United States could be communized only through a bloody revolution. He said in effect: ‘Given the 
necessary power, we can do this job through economic measures, without any bloody revolution.’ ” 


Keyserling publicly denied that there was any truth in this evidence. McCarthy in his speech of 
the 21st also claimed that the Commerce Department Loyalty Board heard testimony about Mrs. 
Keyserling, that — to quote McCarthy — “she had been a member of the Communist Party” and 
active in Communist fronts. The Wisconsin Senator urged that some Senate committee go into the 
matter of the Keyserlings. 


Decline of the Fourth Estate: One wit put it last Saturday: “The press is not on its knees, it is 
crawling on its belly.” He meant “crawling before Government”, and he was referring to the failure 
of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, in convention here April 18-19, to challenge Truman’s 
statement that he believes he has the power to take over newspapers and radio as he did steel. 


Not all the editors took this lying down. Many voted for a resolution in favor of a free press 
in answer to what was apparently Truman’s totalitarian position. But the majority tabled the reso- 
lution. Some present claimed that the President’s statement was not clear one way or the other. If so, 
it is significant that the Chief Executive did not try to correct any misapprehensions; indeed, the White 
House spokesman later refused to clarify the matter. The press was finally left in the humiliating 
position of seemingly urging the White House to say that it hadn’t said so. 


Lansing Speech: We learn from the grapevine that four ground force generals okayed a slashing 
attack by Senator Taft on the ground force strategy of our whole present defense policy. The Senator 
made the attack in a speech in Lansing, Michigan, on April 16, which has attracted all too little 
attention in the nation’s press. 


Taft said the “basic thinking” behind the entire defense program is “wrong” and has resulted 
from the control exercised over that program “by our land generals under the leadership of General 
Marshall” whose concept is simply to prepare to “fight Russia on the continent of Europe”. Taft, 
as in other speeches on this subject, dwelt on the impossibility of mounting the colossal forces necessary 
to follow the Marshall-Eisenhower strategy and he emphasized the danger it represents not only to our 
economy but also to our liberty. 





The Senator quoted Churchill as saying that air power has been the principal deterrent to Russian 
aggression during the past six years and demanded that an Air Force capable of achieving control of 
the air be our “No. 1 Priority”. He deplored our present neglect of air power and remarked that 
“in its zest for global spending, the Administration has taken its eyes off the ball”. He said the Army 
and Navy constituted our “No. 2 Priority”. 


We learn that this Taft outline of what our defense strategy should be was studied in minute 
detail, sentence by sentence, by Generals (all retired) Groves (former Atomic Energy Chief), Fortier 
and Fellers — all men whose careers had been in ground force branches. They all approved the 
military strategy advocated in the speech. We understand that Admiral Denfeld, former Chief of 
Naval Operations, also approved Taft’s military strategy. 


Nationalism: At the DAR convention on April 17, Senator Jenner made an eloquent plea for 
American nationalism. Obviously with the steel seizure in mind, Jenner said that “the answer to 
executive giantism operating without restraint by law is to be found in the legislative power. American 
security must he restored by Congress. But — and this is the hub of our counterstrategy — it must 
be an American not a collectivist-internationalist Congress. It must be a Congress in which over 
half the Senators and members of the House — regardless of Party —- are committed to American 
nationalism.” 


Jenner then demanded that we “must disentangle ourselves from the United Nations because it 
is a collectivist superstate. The United Nations is the other arm of the collectivist inner circle which 
is trying to rule our country without restraint by law. So long as we are entangled in this United 
Nations monstrosity, the American people will be caught between two arms of a pincer wielded by a 
few men hidden in the recesses of our Colossus on the Potomac. All true believers in international 
good will can join with us. We will sit around the table with people of any country. We will coop- 
erate with any nation in the common defense. But we will never grant one vestige of power — over 
our armed forces, our diplomatic policy, our economy — to an international-collectivist superstate.” 


The Trend in Education: On April 7, Dr. James B. Conant, President of Harvard University, 
addressing a meeting of the American Association of School Administrators, in Boston, declared the 
dual system of education (private and public schools) an increasing threat to “our democratic unity”. 
He made a plea for a single system, meaning, of course, a tax-supported and _politically-controlled 
system. Other speakers at this gathering amplified: they were opposed to all private schools (which 
are increasing in number and in attendance), including denominational schools. This is a_ real 
“problem” for the vested interests in public education, for if parents are free to buy the kind of 
education they think best for their children, there can be no monopoly, which is what the aforesaid 
interests would like to have. 


The Washington Post (April 13) describes an interesting and pertinent case. In Manteo, a North 
Carolina village, a mother did not care for the kind of education offered by the public schools and 
decided to take care of their instruction at home. To make sure that the law would not interfere 
with her, she applied to the county board for a teaching license; she is a college graduate. The board 
refused her application. Since she and her husband persisted in their purpose, the authorities arrested 
the father, threw him into jail, declared the children wards of the county.and legally abducted them. 


The speeches in Boston and the incident in Manteo are related. Both are indications of the trend 
in education: toward political monopolization of the child mind. 
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Mo REFORM has long suffered from a disease éiition to all reforms — 

Utopianism. Even before the Constitution was ratified, there were those who 
maintained that the need was not for a more perfect union but for a more perfect 
money. And during the latter part of the nineteenth century, long before Socialism 
got top billing, the center of the reform stage was held by money. It was generally 
agreed among those whose hearts bled for mankind that the “perfect dollar” would 
unlock the door to the Perfect Society. 


These reformers got going in dead earnest when I was a boy. That was when an 
orator of parts took the subject of money out of the classroom and threw it into the 
political arena. Up and down the country he went, explaining in ear-pleasing periods 
and tear-jerking perorations how the evil put on mankind in the Garden of Eden would 
be purged by a dose of the monetary medicine he had concocted. He labelled his bottle 
with the magical 16 to 1 formula, and the populace got so enthusiastic about his mer- 
chandise that they pushed him right up to the steps of the White House. 


It was impossible for anyone with pretentions to intelligence to pass up the subject 
of money. The papers were full of it, and so were the intellectuals. No professor of 
economics considered himself complete unless he had definite views on money, and some 
professors of history were toying with the idea that a monetary theory was behind all 
the mass movements of mankind. It was simply de rigeur for a student to be able to 
talk about money. And, I was a student. 


However, the more I read — and talked — about money, the more confused I got. 
This was undoubtedly proof of an intellectual deficiency, and I might have developed a 
complex of some kind had it not been for the saving grace of a discovery. It occurred 
to me that no two of the recognized authorities were in full agreement on the composi- 
tion of the ‘‘perfect money”. In fact, it seemed that each one had a formula of his own 
and was intent not only on proving its efficacy but on tearing down the formulae of all 
the other experts. About the only point of agreement among them was that the “perfect 


* An address before the Gold Standard League Convention, Washington, D. C., May 6, 1952. 
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money” — when it was found — would prove to be a specific with miraculous curative 
powers. They were as Utopian as the Marxists. 

Being somewhat skeptical of Utopias, I lost interest in the money question, and 
might never have been bothered with it had it not been for Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
When that champion of the people freed money from the shackles of gold, in 1934, he 
underlined something about money that the reformers never mentioned. It was this: 
that while money might be, under ordinary circumstances, 2 means of exchange and 
a measure of value — as the classicists told us — it can also be used by the State as a 
police club. Indeed, money could be turned into an effective instrument for depriving 
men of their rights and robbing them of their property. Thus, the money question took 
on a new meaning; instead of being a problem in abstract economics it became sur- 
charged with politics and ethics. 


a GET THE FULL IMPORT of what Mr. Roosevelt did with our money in 1934, it 


is mecessary to review briefly some of the fundamentals of money. In the first 


place, it must be remembered that there was money long before any government thought 


of monopolizing it. That is, government did not invent money; it was invented by 
traders as a facility in their business. Whenever human beings hit upon the idea of 
giving up what they had in abundance to get what they lacked, the need for a third 
commodity to act as a measure of value appeared. This third commodity became 
money. How? Through an act of faith. It was faith in the ability of the third com- 


modity to fetch something comparable in value to what had been given up to get it. 
That made it money. 


So then, the basis of money is faith, which is one of the enigmas of the human 
mind. When we speak of the government making money we are talking only of 
superficials. The government cannot give us faith, and it is a matter of record that 
sometimes what a government chooses to call money does not function as money, simply 
because people have no faith in it. 

Now, this third commodity may be sea shells or wampum or beaver skins — any- 
thing to which the mystical quality of faith has been attached by people. Or, it may 
be gold. For reasons which we need not go into at this time, gold — even raw gold, 
without specific shape — became universal money through universal faith long before 
any monarch dug his seal into it and charged a fee for this useless service. A merchant 
with a bag of gold could do business anywhere, even where he was a stranger; it was only 


necessary for him to convince a willing seller that he had gold of the right texture and 
weight to consummate a deal. as 





There are experts who tell us that this faith in gold is silly. In one of our college 
textbooks, in wide use, it is taught that there is no more reason for using gold as a 
standard of money than there is for using cheese. This is true, except for the fact 


that people have not yet worked up faith in cheese for anything but nutritive purposes. 


There is no quarreling with faith; you have it or you don’t, and there the matter 
must be dropped. Why, there are people who have faith in the ability of a government 
to make them healthy, wealthy and wise, and they hold to that faith in the face of all 
evidence to the contrary. One can give all sorts of reasons why we should have faith 
in gold, but the reasons are supplied after the fact, not before. And those who decry 
this faith can argue astutely for its eradication, but the faith hangs on. One can say 
with certainty that almost from the time gold was mined it gained acceptance as money. 


That is a fact that any tinkering with the gold standard must face. 


per every prince, chieftain or president who tinkered with the gold standard — 

and many of them have tried it — never attempted to shake people’s faith in gold; 
they made use of it. When a monarch decided to enrich himself by clipping gold coins 
— which was the original way of tinkering with the gold standard — he did so in the 
expectation that the people would accept the depreciated coins at their face value; if they 
had lost faith in gold his clipping would have been waste effort. 

Paper money gained acceptance only because it carried the promise of convertibility 
into gold. Many of us can remember when in some parts of the country this paper was 
accepted as money with great reluctance. Somehow, the straight-thinking pioneer sensed 
that these pieces of paper could be manipulated to his disadvantage and it was only when 
he was convinced that they represented money on deposit, which he could demand on 


exchange, that his resistance to paper money broke down. That is, paper money enjoys 


faith vicariously. 


Likewise, Mr. Roosevelt’s swindle of 1934 rested four-square on faith in gold; he 
could not have gotten away with his sleight-of-hand but for this faith. Taking advan- 
tage of it, he assured the citizens that the government still had a stock of gold, in some 
ratio to the amount of money he proposed to issue, and all he intended by his change 
was to vacate the government’s obligation to exchange the paper for gold on demand. 


That was all. He changed the character of the paper from receipts for gold into repre- 


sentations of gold. No monarch ever perpetrated a cleverer trick on his subjects, and 
One must admire it for all its dishonesty. 

What was Mr. Roosevelt’s purpose? Simply this: to remove the shackles of gold 
that restrained the government’s inclination to counterfeit money at will. So long as 













the people who held paper could march up to the Treasury and demand gold in exchange, 
this counterfeiting business might backfire. Mr. Roosevelt determined to remove that 
danger. But, it must be kept in mind, he had to do it without violating the deep-rooted 
faith in gold. He gave us a gold standard that is not a gold standard. 































U IS INTERESTING to note that while most of the governments of the world have 
perpetrated similar frauds on their own subjects, they still insist on payments in gold 
from foreigners. Their faith in gold is unshaken, despite their repudiation of it internally, 
And that points up the fact that the abrogation or suspension of the gold standard is 
not an act of reason, but an act of force. If the government of the United States could 
compel France or Guatemala to accept its unbacked paper in settlement of its debts, it 
would do so. What it calls legal tender is absolutely worthless where it cannot exercise 
police power. 


meet 


That puts the money question into the field of politics, not economics, and makes 
the internecine quarrels among money theorists just so much play-acting. Their debates 
as to whether cheese could be substituted for gold, or how much gold the dollar should 
contain, or whether gold should be allowed to find its value in the world market — all 
their word battles over these questions are as futile as they are interminable. The fact 
is that money is not a reliable medium of exchange and measure of value when the 
government takes a hand in its management; money then becomes an instrument for 
regulating, controlling and dominating the lives of the people. It is a police club. 
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There is nothing wrong with money that freedom will not cure. This is another 





way of saying that the Good Society which many reformers have sought by way of § whi 
monetary reform in their field cannot be achieved that way; if it is ever to be achieved, of | 
it will be done by freedom. So then, the fight for sound money, to have meaning, must if 
be related to the broader fight for freedom. It is only one of the several battles that § the 
must be fought. 
resi 
Yes, we must insist on the return to convertibility. But, what does convertibility rec 
mean in fact? It means a restraint on the powers of the government. It does not mean whi 
an improvement in our money standard only; that is only ome of its consequences. Far e 
more important is the consequence of preventing the government from exercising its @ 
counterfeiting proclivities, from using money to periodically rob us of our property. ste 
It is not enough to put shackles of gold on those who would deprive us of our “9 
freedom. If we would save our civilization from the fate of other civilizations, we the 
must restore, besides convertibility, every restriction on the powers of government the the 
Founding Fathers thought of, and perhaps a few more. We must, above all, recognize “ 


that the State is ever the enemy of Society. 
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